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start and a new beginning. This year is no exception. 

In addition to the usual excitement and good intentions 
that come along with a new year (a chance to exercise more! 
Get more organized), I have the University Magazine to look 
forward to this semester. 


I have always viewed the new year as a chance for a fresh 


This semester, 1 want to bring a new look and feel to the 
magazine, while retaining the departments that I hope you 
have enjoyed reading each month. Dear Doc, UM Faces and 
movie reviews return in this issue, and Views on News will be 
back next issue with a new look and more professors’ opin- 
ions on current events. 


Feature stories will be more hard-hitting and personal. 
This month, Rebecca Christiansen sheds light on the dark 
secret behind a popular hormone replacement drug, Autumn 
Horn brings us alla little inner peace with some simple yoga, 


and Nicole Aromando profiles Arlene Mercer, who makes a difference in people’s lives through her 


organization, Food Finders. 


I have been a part of the magazine staff for three semesters now, and I have watched it change and 
gtow into something we can all be proud of. There are some big changes in the works for both the 
magazine and the journalism department here at Cal State Long Beach, but I think this semester has 


the potential to be the best yet for the University Magazine. 
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he phone is ringing off the hook and the 

stack of papers on the desk is growing 

rapidly as each new message is 
written down and tossed on top of the 
pile. 

With a smile on her face, Arlene 
Mercer answers every caller with a 
friendly hello. When most people 
would be frantic, Mercer remains calm 
and patient waiting for a cease in the 
endless phone calls that have engulfed 
her morning. 

“Golly, thank you so much that 
was very thoughtful of you, we are so 
appreciative of all your help already, 
thanks again, see you tonight,” she 
says as she hangs up the phone. 

The calls seem to have thinned 
out and Mercer stops to catch her 
breath; just another morning at work. 
While life as an accountant may have 
been less stressful, Mercer doesn’t 
have any regrets. Twelve years ago 
she set out to make a difference and 
today she is living proof that people 
can do anything when they set their 
minds to it. 

At 48, Mercer is the founder and 
executive director of Food Finders, a 
multi-regional food bank serving the 
hungry and impoverished in parts of 
Los Angeles and Orange County. 

“What we ve grown to just boggles 
the mind,” she said. 

It has taken a lot of hard work and 
determination to make Food Finders 
what it is today, Mercer said. It all 
started with Mercer’s move to California 
from the East Coast. Born in Pennsylvania, 
Mercer married at 20 and immediately 
started a family. Although Mercer never 
obtained a bachelor’s degree, she earned the 
equivalent ofan accounting degree by work- 
ing for Chrysler. 

After many years, she came to the 
realization that accounting just wasn’t 
for her, and she decided to become a health care 
administer. Her husband’s job with an interna- 
tional company kept the family moving from 
one location to the next, finally ending up in 
Seal Beach, Calif. 

It was in Seal Beach that Mercer really began 
to notice the distinct contrast between the differ- 
ent classes of society. Every morning on her way 
to work she would see the less fortunate roaming 
the streets. This scene repeated itself and with 
each day she became more and more disturbed 
about the situation. She then began to wonder if 


she couldn’t somehow help them. 

“T just thought to myself how terrible it was 
that these poor people had no one to turn to or help 
them,” Mercer said. “Finally I couldn’t take it 
anymore and I knew I had to do something to help 
them, even if in the smallest way.” 

Today Mercer has done more than just help 


out the poor and less fortunate. She has made a 


“T just thought to myself how terrible it was that 
these poor people had no one to turn to or help 
them...I knew I had to do something to help 


them, even if in the smallest way.” 
—Arlene Mercer 


difference in their lives by giving them not only 
food, but also a sense of self worth that many 
lacked. 

Mercer will be the first to point out that she 
didn’t come this far alone. With the help of five 
employees and countless volunteers, including her 
husband and her two children, Mercer and Food 
Finders have helped deliver 16 million pounds of 
wholesome food to 196 agencies. 

From her calm demeanor, one would never 
guess that Mercer was such a busy woman, with so 
much responsibility. It helps, she said, to get away 
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every now and then since she started working full 
time at Food Finders. These mini-vacations, along 
with aerobics and hiking, help relieve stress for 
Mercer. Family time, the most treasured thing in 
her life, also helps to put her at ease. 

“My mom works so hard at what she does and 
she’s always so busy,” said her daughter, Jane Mer- 
cer. “No matter how busy things get for her, 
though, she always finds time to spend with us— 
especially time to cook for us.” 

Mercer’s cooking skills may not 
land her a job at a five-star restaurant, 
but they’re definitely something to 
talk about. Like most, Mercer loves 
not only to make good food, but to eat 
it, too. As for what kind of food she 
prefers, however, Mercer is indeci- 
sive. It seems that with so many op- 
tions out there she is reluctant just to 
name a few. 

“T love all types of food; you name 
itand I'll eat it,” Mercer said. “I really 
can’t pick my favorites because they’re 
all my favorites.” 

It is this upbeat and positive atti- 
tude that allows her to live each day to 
the fullest and look to the future. 
Even when going about her daily busi- 
ness, Mercer always does it with a 
warm and friendly smile. 

“Arlene’s heart and soul are so 
kind, her positive attitude makes vol- 
unteering fun and enjoyable for my- 
self and the others,” said Margueritte 
Bryan, a Food Finders volunteer. 

Bryan remembers the warm pie 
and coffee Mercer offered her the first 
time she volunteered five years ago, 
when Food Finders was operated out 
of Mercer’s living room. Mercer beams 
with delight when she speaks of the 
new office space she has recently ac- 
quired for Food Finders. She never 
imagined that she would move the organi- 
zation from her living room to an actual 
building. However, Mercer didn’t just 
stop there; she also opened up a furniture 
store, Finders Keepers, to help raise funds 
for Food Finders. 

“Where she gets her energy from ’ll 
never know,” said Patricia Campbell, Seal 
Beach City Council member. “I do know 
that she is one hard working individual. 

The community here in Seal Beach owes her a great 
deal.” 

Which is why Seal Beach awarded her with the 
Friends Helping Friends to Succeed pin this year, 
she said. 

“T was so honored to receive the pin, I thought 
it was very appropriate,” Mercersaid smiling. “That’s 
exactly what I am, just a friend helping out my 


friends.” [um] 
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A Prescription for Cruelty 


By Rebecca Christiansen 
Photos by Louise Kahn 


regnant mare’s urine—that is the key 

ingredient in America’s No. 1 prescribed 

drug, Premarin. Premarin holds 75 per 

cent of the world market for estrogen 
replacement therapy drugs and helps close to 10 
million American women battle the symptoms of 
menopause or hysterectomy by substituting 
equine estrogens for those once naturally pro- 
duced in their bodies. 

Unfortunately, Premarin can do nothing 
to help the mares that are needed to produce 
it—or the thousands of foals that die each year 
as unwanted byproducts of the manufacture. 

“In North Dakota and Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, they have about 
40,000 mares that stand in these small stalls 
about 4 feet wide and 8 feet long between 
October and March, where [farmers] harness 
them, where they can catch their urine,” says 
Helen Meredith of Southern California’s 
United Pegasus Foundation. 

“But, of course, they’ ve got to be pregnant. 
Come Sept. 1, they have to wean all their foals, 
so there are probably about 40,000 foals that 
they need to get rid of, basically. A few of them 
will be sold as pleasure horses, but most of 
them will end up in feed lots, fattened and then 
shipped for slaughter.” 

Their meat is sent off to Japanese and 
European restaurants, says Ransdell Pierson of 
the New York Post, “where diners consider it a 


popular delicacy.” 

Sure, we are college students—and half of 
us are males—so most of us do not have to 
worry about menopause just yet. This is not an 
issue that concerns us, right? Well, perhaps it 
should, because of the way the drug is derived. 

If “America was built on the back of a 
horse,” as the popular saying goes, why do we 
reward horses’ loyalty and hard work by letting 
a drug manufacturer treat them in what many 
feel are inhumane ways when plenty of lab- 
produced ERT supplements exist? 

Premarin has been around since 1942, and 
is produced by drug-manufacturing giant 
Wyeth, a subsidiary of American Home Prod- 
ucts, the world’s seventh largest drug maker. 

Wyeth, headquartered in Madison, N.]J., is 
one of the largest pharmaceutical and health 
care products companies in the world. Accord- 
ing to its Web site (http://www.wyeth.org), 
“Wyeth is dedicated to solving the world’s 
most critical health problems through research 
and development, spending approximately $1.9 
billion in overall R&D [research and develop- 
ment] in 2001. With annual sales of $14.1 
billion in 2001 and products sold in more than 
140 countries, Wyeth is truly a global health 
care leader.” 

Yet, little research and development has been 
involved in the way one of the company’s ac- 
knowledged top performers, Premarin, is manu- 


factured. While Wyeth proudly boasts that, “Our 
current product portfolio includes the Premarin 
(conjugated estrogens tablets) family of prod- 
ucts—which became Wyeth’s first $2-billion 
product line in 2001,” the Humane Society of the 
United States (http://www.hsus.org) points out 
that Premarin’s production still mirrors that of 
the drug’s early days: 

“Mares enter the collection barns in Sep- 
tember and remain until March or April. Each 
mare is kept tethered in a narrow stall with a 
rubber cup positioned over her vulva to collect 
the urine flow. The cup is held in place by 
overhead supports and a partial body harness. 

“The tether and collection apparatus greatly 
restrict movement, and the mare is unable to 
turn around or take more than a step or two in 
any direction. Ifthe tether is too short, she may 
even be unable to lie down comfortably.” 

The Equus Society (http://www.equus.org/ 
premarin) adds, “The urine collection devices 
are painful and not very hygienic, allowing 
urine to soak the skin of the vulva and cause 
severe infections and painful lesions. [The mare] 
has inadequate—if any—bedding; instead, 
beneath her is a cold, concrete floor. 

“She is deprived of water, with the excep- 
tion of small amounts at timed intervals, done 
in order to better concentrate her urine. This 
torture lasts until the animal is finally allowed 
outside to graze and birth her foal. Almost 
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immediately, she is impregnated again and the 
vicious cycle starts over—unless the mare is not 
impregnated quickly enough, in which case she 
is sent to slaughter.” 

The alleged water restriction is the result of 
high shipping costs, according to HSUS, be- 
cause the less water the mares receive, the 
higher the concentration of estrogen in their 
urine, and the lower the cost of shipping it to 
the Premarin plants—and the greater the mares’ 
risk of having liver and kidney problems. 

Wyeth has, however, publicly agreed to 
modify its water restriction recommendations 
and claims that all horses now are given ad- 
equate water. Still, Wyeth declined to com- 
ment on this issue and “remain unwilling to 
allow humane organizations access to the farms 
to verify such changes,” HSUS states. 

Since, according to The United Pegasus 
Foundation, Premarin farms exist only in two, 
possibly three, American states (North Dakota 
and Indiana, with plans to build in Minnesota), 
and total no more than 50, no federal laws 
banning its production exist in the United States. 

“There is unlikely to be sufficient support 
for federal legislation,” HSUS states. 

Additionally, in Canada, home of 450 
Premarin farms, a code of ethics for Premarin 
production has been developed, but it is volun- 
tary and not enforced. 

“The code offers corporate recommendations 
for sanitation, hous- 
ing, equipment 
maintenance, feed- 
ing, etc.,” HSUS 
states. Also, a few 
decades after the 
Premarin industry 
started blossoming, 
and the nature of its 
production was 
known to the Ca- 
nadian people, 
“The Ontario gov- 
ernment stepped in 
and issued regula- 
tions tied to licens- 
ing, citing and re- 
voking permits 
(PMU Farm Act, 
1968-69, Regulation No. 217/70),” Premarin.org 
states (http://www.premarin.org). 

Nevertheless, “Years ago, PMU [pregnant 
mare’s urine] farming was primarily situated in 
the Canadian provinces of Ontario and Que- 
bec. When animal-protection groups opposed 
the mistreatment of horses and PMU farms 
faced the certainty of regulatory reform, the 
entire industry simply moved its operations to 
the more accommodating provinces of western 
Canada,” HSUS points out. 

“Given this history, if stringent regulations 
were enacted, PMU farms would likely relocate 


A former Premarian mare is now free to roam at the 
United Pegasus Foundation rescue center. 


to other areas or to developing countries where 
there may be even less ability to influence the care 
the horses receive.” 

There are alternatives to Premarin. Lab- 
produced plant- 
and herbal-based 
and synthetic es- 
trogen supple- 
ments are avail- 
able and have 
been approved 
safe and effective 
by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

lineefact.wac= 
cording to HSUS, 
“Some physicians 
believe that cer- 
tain alternative es- 
trogens may be su- 
perior to Premarin in terms of both perfor- 
mance and patient tolerance. And, because 
these estrogens are derived from plant materi- 
als such as Mexican yams and soybeans, or are 
synthesized in the laboratory, they do not pro- 
mote the direct and continuing suffering of 
horses.” 

According to Menopause Online (http:// 
www.menopauseonline.com), plant-based 
ERT drugs currently available in the United 
States include, 
among others, 
i il © #@ a 4 
Cenestin, 
@ lim: aera. 
Esutatsaacaes. 
Estraderm, 
Eisitumantealbes 
Ea Siatatyet ane es 
FemPatch, 
Menest, Ogen, 
Ortho-est, 
Vivelle and the 
Vivelle Dot. 

However, 
according to 
Ransdell 
Pierson of the 
New York Post, 
Wyeth claims the production cost of such drugs 
is twice that of Premarin. 

Change comes tough when the current 
production of Premarin yields billions of dol- 
lars in revenue, and the drug “is Canada’s most 
lucrative pharmaceutical export to date,” ac- 
cording to Premarin.org  (http:// 
www.premarin.org). 

Even though animal rights activists’ most 
sought-after solution—a shutdown of the 


Pegasus Foundation. 


Premarin farms—might not see light, volun- 
teer-run rescue organizations do what they can 
to help better the lives of the Premarin horses. 


Among other things, they travel to slaughter 
auctions to rescue some of the foals and prepare 
them for adoption. United Pegasus Founda- 
tion, for example, saved 500 this year. 

“It’s really re- 
warding to change 
the lives of these 
animals that would 
be slaughtered and 
the people who are 
going to adopt 
them,” says Denna 
Lester, a 15-year- 
old volunteer at the 
United Pegasus 
Foundation. “I 
think it’s really 
great what they’re 
trying to do for the 


Apair of mares that have been rescued bythe United animals (. . .) be- 


cause the animals 
need someone to look after them.” 

Still, comparing the number of horses res- 
cued and horses slaughtered makes for a wide 
gap overall. 

“Very few are rescued each year, because 
most of the rescues I know all over the country are 
full, and they’ve probably had those horses for 
years like we have,” Meredith says. “The horse 
rescues here in California, there’s four of us, we 
probably only have around 300 horses between 
us. So there’s got to be thousands going out the 
door somewhere, every year. There has to be.” 

A more realistic solution to the Premarin 
problem, Meredith suggests, would be to have 
the byproduct foals and the retired mares be 
humanely put to sleep through the practice of 
euthanasia. Yet, she says, the Premarin farmers 
are unlikely to embrace that practice any time 
soon because of monetary reasons. 

“Number one, you would have to call a vet 
to come and euthanize [the horses], and that’s 
a major problem because the vets will charge 
anywhere from $100 to $150 to euthanize a 
horse,” Meredith says. “Then, if you call the 
rendrers, they ’re going to charge you anywhere 
between $100 to maybe $300 depending on 
where you live to come and pick up the dead 
body. When you're talking [about] the Premarin 
issue, there’s just no way that [the farmers] 
would just dispose of them like that, when they 
can get, depending on the year and the meat 
market, anywhere from 60 cents to a dollar a 
pound for the horse meat.” 

The most powerful solution therefore, 
might be to educate the public about this 
“forgotten” issue, and encourage doctors to 
prescribe and women to take Premarin alterna- 
tives. If more women knew about the key 
ingredient of Premarin and the grim lives of 
the horses that provide it, perhaps the pills 
would be more difficult to swallow. [UM] 
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t's a cool, breezy Tuesday evening. With 
the lights dimmed low, candles and in- 
cense burn softly while romantic music 
sets the mood. A tall, long-legged brunet 
closes her eyes and rolls her neck back 

while enjoying the atmosphere. “Oh, this feels so 
good,” she says softly as she lies on her back. 

While this may sound like the ultimate 
romantic evening, it’s actually a typical yoga 
class at the Yoga and Pilates Studio in Tor- 
rance. Yoga has been practiced for centuries in 
India and other eastern countries, but it has 
only become popular in the United States over 
the last few decades. 

“It’s balance of everything,” said Julie 
Rader, a former instructor at the Yoga and 
Pilates Studio. “Balance of strength, flex- 
ibility; balance of mind and body. It takes 
you deeper within, so not only are you 
improving your physical health, but your 
mental health.” 

Yoga comes from the Sanskrit word “yuj,” 
meaning to join or unite. The fundamental 
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goal of yoga is to unite all aspects of the indi- 
vidual—body, mind and soul. Once this goal is 
achieved, students are encouraged to reach 
“Kaivalya,” the ultimate goal in yoga. Kaivalya 
is emancipation or ultimate freedom. 

When Kaivalya is reached, one is said to 
have attained absolute knowledge of the dif- 
ference between the spiritual, which is time- 
less, unchanging and free of sorrows, and the 
material, which is not. Through this spiritual 
quest, the aspirant gains mental and physical 
strength. 

The spirituality of yoga is also why yoga 
classes have become so popular in the United 
States where work, school and bills are all part 
of everyday life. Many people focus so much on 
these aspects of their lives that they neglect 
their spiritual selves. 

Erica Schuppe, 44, of Hermosa Beach spent 
the majority or her life focusing on work. She 
often overlooked her spiritual needs to meet 
her financial needs. She recently decided to 
make yoga a priority in her life and signed a 


one-year contract with the Yoga and Pilates 
Studio that allows her to come in several times 
a day, seven days a week. It’s also a big financial 
investment for Schuppe; at $1,000 per year, 
the membership is almost three times the cost 
of the average fitness club. 

However, for Schuppe, the money is no 
comparison to the benefits yoga provides her. 
On one particular morning, Schuppe arrives 
during her lunch break to sneak in at least 30 
minutes of yoga. She’s in such a rush she only 
removes her blazer and high heels and performs 
the poses in her suit and stockings. 

“I try to come everyday,” says Schuppe, 
who works in transportation. “It’s pretty much 
the only quiet time I have all day.” 

There are many others like Schuppe who 
may only have a few minutes to practice yoga in 
their busy lives. Yoga is so beneficial that ad- 
vantages can be found in six to 60 minutes of 
practice. 

What makes yoga unique are the different 
styles and practices it involves. Although the 
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basic poses are always the same, how they are 
performed and the order in which they are 
performed varies. One thing that remains con- 
stant is the importance of breathing. 

“The breathing is the fundamental part of 
yoga; you really become aware of the breath,” 
Rader said. “So as you watch the breath, you 
take your mind off all the other things that 
come into [it].” 

Yoga styles range from soft and gentle 
like Hatha yoga, which focuses on flexibility 
and balance, to power yoga, which is an 
intense mental and physical workout. 
Kundalini yoga is an ancient healing system 
that uses meditation and chanting to arouse 
and awaken the stored energy in the body. 

Many newcomers may initially feel intimi- 
dated by the complexity of some poses. How- 
ever actually practicing yoga has been known 
to produce a change of heart. 

“I avoided yoga because I always imag- 
ined being twisted into a pretzel,” said 
Tahshondria Evans of Los Angeles. “But once 
I tried it, I was surprised by the simplicity of 
some of the poses. They were like regular 
stretches I learned in school—but they were 
very challenging.” 

Evans said she started yoga in her latest 
attempt to lose weight. After unsuccessful at- 
tempts, including the low-carbohydrate diet 
and joining a health club, she became discour- 
aged. However, when she tried yoga, she found 
a new sense of inner peace. 

“Not only was I calmer and relaxed, but 


Yoga for beginners 


yoga has changed my overall outlook on life,” 
Evans said. “And more importantly, I feel 
happy.” 

At The Body Zone in Hermosa Beach, 
owner and yoga instructor Joyce Chen said she 
feels more connected with her spiritual self, 
which has lead to physical improvements. 

“T feel a lot healthier than I ever felt,” 
said Chen, who started yoga in 1999. “My 
body posture is a lot better, people thought 
I grew taller.” 

Chen said yoga has also made her more 
aware of what is going on inside her body. 

“When I got pregnant, I could feel the egg 


Many people focus so much 
on the material aspects of 
their lives that they neglect 
their spiritual selves. 


coming down the tube,” Chen said. “For three 
or four days I could feel where the egg was.” 
Although Chen’s experience is pretty 
extreme, yoga has been known to have heal- 
ing properties. Many illnesses and physical 
ailments have a lot to do with how the 
mind reacts to pain, and by focusing on 
breathing and meditation, people can calm 


their minds and naturally relieve the pain. 
Rader said yoga could also be beneficial to 
people with mental illnesses, including 
manic depression. 

“With a manic depressive, when you're 
depressed you're really low and when you're 
manic, you're really high,” Rader said. “With 
yoga, you find a balance.” 

There are certain yoga poses for every ail- 
ment or situation. Some poses aim to calm and 
relax the mind, while others can be used to ease 
menstrual cramps or male impotence. 

Yoga is especially beneficial to students 
whose minds are focused on school, part-time 
jobs and extra-curricular activities. Also, back- 
packs loaded down with books can impact 
students’ overall posture. 

“If I were to say that one posture is just the 
most beneficial of all the postures . . . it is the 
headstand,” Rader said. “Because it’s like a 
meditation within itself. It’s really good for the 
heart and circulation; with the headstand, you're 
really clearing your mind.” 

Regardless of which style of yoga one 
pursues, Rader said it is important to find 
one that suits a person’s own style and 
personality. Also, the focus should be on 
one’s own ability, not on trying to emulate 
the teacher or students who are more ad- 
vanced. Yoga is a noncompetitive exer- 
cise—the focus is on the spiritual and physi- 


cal connection. [um] 


You don’t have to be an expert to benefit from yoga. Cissy Brooks, yoga instructor at the Yoga and Pilates Studio in Torrance, 
demonstrates the “warrior with extended side angle” pose. Even a novice can use this pose for relaxation and flexibility. 


Step 1: Start with your knee over your ankle 
and your arms at shoulder height. Keeping your 
spine straight, gaze out over your middle finger. 


Step 2: Rest your elbow on your thigh and Step 3:Foradeeper trapezoid and shoulder 


extend your arm up to the sky. Keep your 
shoulder back. 


stretch, create a straight diagonal line from 
your fingertips to your toes. 
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C alendar ¢ february 2003 


2/20-23: Graduate Concert @ Martha B. Knoebel dance Theater 


Film & electronic arts department: 
2/21-3/15: Cal Rep presents “Leatherface” @ LB Edison Theater 
2[2/-3/22: Player's Theater presents “Laramie Project” 


_ Chain Reaction: 


_ 1652 W. Lincoln Ave., Anaheim, (714) 635-6067, 


_ www.allages.com 
_ Coach House: 


_ Capistrano: 33157 Camino Capistrano Road, San 


Juan Capistrano, (949) 496-8930, 
- www.thecoachhouse.com 


_ El Rey Theatre: 


_ 5515 Wilshire Blud., Los Angeles, (323) 936-6400 


_ Galaxy Theatre: 


_ 3503 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa Ana, (714) 957-0600, 


 www.galaxytheatre.com 

Glass House: 

200 W. Second St., Pomona, (714) 647-7704, 
www.goldenvoice.com 

Great Western Forum: 

3900 W. Manchester Blud., Inglewood 

(310) 330-7300 


www. thegroveofanaheim.com 
Hollywood Palladium: 


__ House of Blues: 
Anaheim: S. Disneyland Drive, Anaheim, 
- (714) 778-2583, www.hob.com 
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2200 E. Katella Ave., Anaheim, (714) 712-2700, 


Carpenter Center: 
2/8-9, 2/13-16, 2/20-23: “Me and My Girl” 
2/26-27: Davis Gaines 


Dance department: 


House of Blues: 
Sunset: 8430 Sunset Blud., Hollywood, (323) 845-5100, 
www.hob.com 


Key Club: 


9039 Sunset Blud., W. Hollywood, (310) 274-5800, www.keyclub.com 


Kodak Theatre: 

6801 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, (323) 308-6363, 
www.kodaktheatre.com. 

Long Beach Arena: 

300 E. Ocean Blud., Long Beach, (562) 436-3661 
Orange County Performing Arts Center: 

600 Town Center Drive, Costa Mesa, (714) 556-2787, 
www.ocpac.com 

Roxy Theatre: 

9009 Sunset Blud., W. Hollywood, (310) 276-2222, 
www.theroxytheater.com 

Shrine Auditorium: 

665 W. Jefferson Blud., Los Angeles, (213) 749-5123 
Troubadour: 

9081 Santa Monica Blud., W. Hollywood, (310) 276-1158, 
www.troubadour.com 

Universal Amphitheatre: 

100 Universal City Plaza, Universal City, (818) 777-3931 
The Wiltern: 

3790 Wilshire Blud., Los Angeles, (213) 380-5005. 
Whisky: 

8901 Sunset Blud., W. Hollywood, (310) 652-4202. 
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2/3 

- Opeth @ Galaxy 

_ Dioses Del Tiempo @ HOB Hollywood 

Johnny Marr & the Healers @ Troubadour 
2/4 

_ Wailers @ Coach House 

_ Division of Laura Lee @ Glass House 

' Toad the Wet Sprocket @ the Grove 

_ Vince Gill @ HOB Hollywood 

© One Man Army @ Troubadour 

| 2/5 

Phobia @ Chain Reaction 

: Los Amigos Invisibles @ HOB Anaheim 

' Toad the Wet Sprocket @ HOB Hollywood 


- An American Triumph @ OCPAC (through 2/6) 


: Division of Laura Lee 
» One Side Zero @ Whisky 
2/6 
Volcom Band Joust @ Chain Reaction 
11th Annual Pan African Film & Arts Festival 
@ El Capitan Theater 
| Kasey Chambers @ El Rey 
| Br5-49 @ HOB Anaheim 
| The Australian Pink Floyd @ HOB Hollywood 
' Thunder From Down Under @ Key Club 
» Wailers @ Roxy 
Yellowcard @ Troubadour 
Motograter w/Evanescence @ Whisky 
2/7 
The Doors @ Universal Amphitheater 
Jonathan Richman @ El Rey 
- Rob Halford & Testament @ HOB Anaheim 
_ Anne Murray @ OCPAC (through 2/8) 
' The Locust & Erase Errata @ Troubadour 
- Paul Weller @ the Wiltern 
2/8 
: Little Richard @ Universal Amphitheater 
Slick Shoes @ Chain Reaction 
- Ambrosia @ Coach House 
Phantom Planet @ El Rey 
Googoosh @ Forum 
Punk Rock for Recovery w/Pennywise & U.S. 
_ Bombs @ the Grove 
_ Wild Child @ HOB Anaheim 
_ Trampoline Records Tour @ HOB Hollywood 
_ Sleeping Beauty @ OCPAC 
Odin @ Troubadour 
- American Hero w/Diminished @ Whisky 
Morcheeba @ the Wiltern 
: 2/9 
Fab Four @ the Grove 
- Bob Weir & Ratdog @ HOB Anaheim 
Br5-49 @ Key Club 
_ Phillip Kirkorov @ Kodak 
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Local Band Showcase @ Chain Reaction 

Bionic Jive @ Troubadour 

2/11 

Neil Finn @ HOB Anaheim 

Alvin Ailey Dance Theater @ OCPAC (through 2/16) 
Rasputin @ Troubadour 

2/12 

Mofro @ Troubadour 

Neil Finn @ the Wiltern 

2/13 

U.S. Bombs, the Stitches, the Crowd, the Skulls @ Galaxy 
Blue Oyster Cult @ the Grove 

Supergrass @ Roxy 

Coheed & Cambria @ Troubadour 

Moe @ the Wiltern 

2/14 

David Lindley @ Coach House 

Smokey & Miho @ El Rey 

Dwight Yoakam @ Galaxy 

Coheed & Calambria @ Glass House 

Phish @ Forum 

Insane Clown Posse @ the Grove 

Palito Ortega & Leo Dan @ Palladium 

Big Bad Voodoo Daddy @ HOB Anaheim 
Teena Marie @ HOB Hollywood 

Valentine w/Albright, Culbertson, Austin @ LB Terrace 
Hot 92 Love Affair @ the Shrine (through 2/15) 
Supergrass @ Troubadour 

Kittie w/Biohazard & 18 Visions @ Whisky 
Dave Chapelle @ the Wiltern 

2/15 

Bob Marley Festival @ Long Beach Arena (through 2/16) 
Wonderlove CD Release @ Chain Reaction 
Savoy Brown—Wishbone Ash @ Coach House 
Missing Persons @ HOB Anaheim 

Junior Brown @ Key Club 

The Wiggles @ LB Terrace (through 2/16) 

Start @ Troubadour 

Los Tigres Del Notre @ Universal Amphitheater 
Kenny Loggins @ the Wiltern 

2/16 

Junior Brown @ Coach House 

Missing Persons @ HOB Hollywood 

David Gray @ the Shrine 

Rilo Kinney @ Troubadour 

Common Rotation @ Whisky 

2/17 

The Big Wu @ HOB Anaheim 

Aleks Syntek @ HOB Hollywood 

2/18 

Saul Williams @ El Rey 

Chevelle @ HOB Anaheim 

Cat Power @ Troubadour 

The Wiggles @ Universal Amphitheater 

Mix Mob @ Whisky 

2/19 

I.S.S.—Rakit @ Key Club 
e urther Seems Forever @ Troubadour 
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Local Events | Venues | Off-Campus Events 


James Brown @ HOB Anaheim 
Further Seems Forever @ Chain Reaction 
Julietta Venegas, Ben Taylor @ Galaxy 
Cyndi Lauper @ the Grove 
Big Head Todd and the Monsters 
@ HOB Hollywood 
The Average White Band @ Key Club 
Trans AM @ Troubadour 
2/21 
The Average White Band @ Coach House 
DJ Crush @ El Rey 
Edgar Winter w/Bluefish and Top Hat @ Galaxy 
Cyndi Lauper @ the Grove 
Sno-Core w/Sparta and Glassjaw @ HOB Anaheim 
Super Diamond @ HOB Hollywood 
Fame @ LB Terrace (through 2/23) 
Ben Kweller @ Roxy (through 2/22) 
My Ruin @ Troubadour 
Havana Night @ Universal Amphitheater 
Willie Nelson @ the Wiltern 
2/22 
Tuck & Patti @ Coach House 
Super Diamond @ HOB Hollywood 
Sattar @ Kodak 
Rainer Maria—Mate of State @ Troubadour 
Scorpion, Whitesnake, Dokken 
@ Universal Amphitheater (through 2/23) 
2/23 
Queens of the Stone Age @ Glass House 
Lyracist Lounge @ HOB Anaheim 
Viennese Delight @ OCPAC 
2/25 
Les Nubians @ El Rey 
Queens of the Stone Age @ the Grove 
Dark Star Orchestra @ HOB Hollywood 
Hate Eternal @ Key Club 
Salome @ OCPAC (through 3/2) 
2/26 
Marcia Ball @ Coach House 
Tsunami Bomb @ Glass House 
The Roots @ HOB Anaheim 
Status Quo @ HOB Hollywood 
2/27 
Status Quo @ HOB Anaheim 
Hate Eternal, Dying Fetus, Into Eternity 
@ Galaxy 
The Pattern—Dead Moon @ Glass House 
The Roots @ HOB Hollywood (through 2/28) 
Hot Rod Circuit @ Troubadour 
Alejandra Guzman @ Universal Amphitheater 
Pseudopod w/Trailer park Pam @ Whisky 
The Pretenders @ the Wiltern 
2/28 i 
Kings X, Zug Izland, Primary, Trash Daddy i 
@ Galaxy i 
The Pretenders @ the Grove 
Aterciopelados @ HOB Anaheim 
Dirtbombs—Von Bondies @ Troubadour 


By Rocio Escolar 
Illustrations by Eli Harris 
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ndrew Bottoms, 27, of Los Angeles, is 

responsible for paying his books, rent and 

college tuition. As a sophomore at Glen- 
dale Community College, he juggles a full load of 
classes while working at least 30 hours a week. 

“I have been attending school for the last 
few years, but since I’ve always had to pay for 
my rent, books, tuition and the cost of living, 
it’s taken me longer than I expected,” Bottoms 
said. “It’s not easy maintaining my grades, pay- 
ing my bills and still having a social life. I 
become stressed constantly. At times I wonder 
how I could put myself at ease.” 

“Student lifestyles are automatically very hec- 
tic,” said Judy L. Prince, staff psychologist for the 
psychology and counseling services office at Cal 
State Long Beach. “Their lifestyles consist of so 
much stress. They have a lot to balance. They 
usually have busy schedules which besides school 
include work, family, religious activities, social 
lives and financial obligations and are constantly 
under a lot of pressure.” 

Stress can be defined as anything that speeds 
up or tenses the body. Psychological stress usually 
comes from threat to security, loss of self-esteem, 
unhealthy lifestyle changes, loss of a relationship 
and many other factors that may cause immediate 
anxiety or distress according to the student-coun- 
seling center. 

There are two main types of stress: internal 
and external. Internal stressors are attitudes, feel- 
ings, beliefs and moral codes. External stressors are 
outside events, usually out of one’s control. They 
can be everyday events such as the actions of 
others, work, traffic, family issues, hurry, illness or 
deaths, and most of all, time and responsibility 
pressures. 

Bottoms’ stress stems from the many de- 
mands on his time. 

“It is difficult to manage my time as a full- 
time student and employee,” Bottoms said. 
“Whenever I find time during lunches, breaks, 
late evenings and weekends I try to accomplish as 
much as I can. I am constantly pressured at work, 
at school and by my financial obligations. I read, 
study and work on my assignments whenever I 
have time. With all the stress I encounter, I don’t 
know how I manage.” 

Former full-time worker and student Tamara 
Harvey, currently a night school teacher at Whittier 
Union Adult School, also recognizes the chal- 
lenges and pressures of juggling a multitude of 
obligations and responsibilities. 

“T see the students become very upset when 
they do not do well because of time constraints,” 
Harvey said. “They work so much they rarely 
have time to concentrate on their homework. 
They have no choice but to do their best with 
what they can. They also have families and 
many financial commitments that demand their 
utmost attention.” 

Stress is frequently associated with threat or 
bad news, said Prince. In reality, stress is a simple 


response intended to return the mind and body to 
a state of balance. According to the psychology 
and counseling services center, stressors have posi- 
tive and negative results. A person’s reactions to 
the stressors determine if they will feel helpful or 
destructive. 

Common stressors are arguments, public 
speaking, loud noises, financial troubles and com- 
petition. Positive stressors may be obtaining a new 
job, receiving a promotion, giving birth or plan- 
ning a wedding. Negative stressors may derive 
from losing a job, a car accident, an argument, 
divorce and illness or death. 

Individual personalities can determine the 


degree of stress. Growing up, parents can make a 
significant impact on how individuals learn to deal 
with stress. 

“Individual differences and ability to cope 
with stress occur due to genetic disposition: some 


are inherited from our ancestors, some come from 
social stresses,” Prince said. “Some of us are born 
more equipped with stress management. Social 
stresses and genetics are small factors compared to 
our lifestyles. Our lifestyles make the biggest im- 
pact.” 

According to the psychology and counseling 
services center, lifestyle plays an extremely im- 
portant role when it comes down to stress. Rou- 
tine and everyday habits may affect the stresses in 
an individual’s life. It may be lack of rest, malnu- 
trition, irregular exercise, weak religious beliefs, 
alcohol abuse or a need for personal relation- 
ships. Since students have such demanding 
lifestyles, it is very important for them to recog- 


nize their behavior and routines. It is essential to 
release tension through hobbies, leisure activities 
and relationships. 

“T’ve always tried to keep things in perspec- 
tive, but whenever I become stressed, I usually 
turn to a hobby,” Bottoms said. “I enjoy listening 
to music, playing the guitar or writing in order to 
temporarily occupy my mind with something 
other than what is stressing me out.” 

Since stressful events occur daily, the ner- 
vous system is constantly activated. According 
to the psychological and counseling services 
center, the nervous system acts like an emer- 
gency control center. Adrenaline is released 
and prepares the body for action. Then, the 
sugar level increases in the body to provide 
fuel, faster breathing provides more oxygen, 
and the heart rate and blood pressure rise to 
contribute more fuel and oxygen to all parts of 
the body. This area of the body or nervous 
system cannot be controlled. 

Since it is not usually in one’s control to 
eliminate the stressor, the body remains in an 
activated state for a long period of time. When 
people are going through illnesses, divorce or 
financial instability, stress will be present almost 
constantly because there is no simple way to 
eliminate it. 

CSULB senior Rico Kawasjee, 30, has dealt 
with serious stress most of her life. 

“T came back to school at the age of 28,” said 
Kawasjee. “I could not afford to attend school 
when I was younger. I had to work full time. I was 
always worried about my homework, bills and 
my job. 

“In the end, I became sick with stress and 
depression. I could not handle it all. Through 
stress management and counseling, I learned to 
take life one day at a time. I’ve also learned how 
to release stress and remember that stress is just 
part of life.” 

It is very important to realize what the source 
of stress is and how to react to it. Students need to 
become aware of stressors and their emotional and 
physical reactions to them. 

Pay attention to how your body responds to a 
particular stress. You may become nervous or even 
upset. 

Try to recognize the changes that can be 
made. Some possible changes are reducing the 
intensity of the stress, or managing tasks over a 
longer period of time. Also, there may be ways to 
shorten your exposure to stress. If possible, devote 
time and energy to set a goal and make a change. 
Itis also important not to exaggerate the stress and 
make situations seem disastrous. 

“If you don’t do anything about the stress, 
then it will persist,” Prince said. “It can turn 
into serious anxiety and you will need to seek 
professional psychiatric help. Look at your 
lifestyle, make self-care a priority. Exercise is 
very important, love yourself. Most of all, 


make changes.” [UM] 
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Dear doc.” j 


(eres corner 


Illustration by Mitchell Byrd Illustration by Mitchell Byrd 


Q: It’s anew year, and we here at UM are trying to think 
of ways t to stay healthy for the semester to come. What 
are some easy (but healthy!) New Year’s resolutions for 
busy. students? 


inpponssacppposticcnsnne 


A: Yumiko Lee, health education assistant: 


Cening i in i 
* Walk briskly to class instead of taking the Campus Beach Cruiser. 


mar aS KO 


Movie review - “Just Married” 


lots — water. Ca. a water bottle with you at all times. 

° lors of vegetables and avoid drenching them with creamy dressings, bacon 
bits or mayonnaise-based dressings. 

. When consuming alcohol, drink moderately—binge drinking may seem fun, 
but it is a to 7 body. 


Mandy Wright 


“Just Married” is adorable. | typically hate that word and refrain from using 
it, but in this case, it’s the only way to describe this movie. A premise like this 
one depends entirely on chemistry, and Ashton Kutcher and Brittany Murphy 
have it. Their portrayal of a couple of lovesick newlyweds is funny, touching 
and surprisingly believable. Their frustration with each other when their 
perfect European honeymoon goes awry is equally realistic. This is one of the 
few movies that makes you actually feel something for the couple in the end. 
Plus, the movie contains enough crude humor and slapstick comedy along with 
the romance to make it enjoyable for both sexes. 
ur hoe thoughts Five. 
ne ‘tharp On past mistakes; instead, think of ways to make improvements. 

time for fun activities 


Mitchell Byr © ae F 
ee volved i in non-academic activities that you find relaxing. 


“Just Married,” starring Ashton Kutcher and Brittany Murphy (in her first 
lead role), is a movie that has a little something for everyone, and let me 
emphasize the word “little.” Though there are times that are funny and there 
are others that are heartfelt, there never really seems to be a consistency tying 
the movie together. The chemistry is also mismatched. Brittany Murphy 
mostly stays out of the way as Ashton Kutcher takes care of most of the humor 
and slapstick. This would be ok if Kutcher didn’t seem to try too hard. Murphy 
does have a certain sweetness and sincerity that will come out more when she 
is in a movie that is tailored around her. Just don’t expect too much from this 
movie except a few laughs, a big bag of popcorn and good company if you bring 
your date. 


ig yourself ' e advantage of the Student Health Center’s 
es and low costs | edicati 
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By Julie Guevara 


Stacy Wallace 


Ifyou thought Reese Witherspoon’s character in “Legally Blonde” was the 
only blonde with ambitions to attend law school, guess again. Cal State Long 
Beach has its own version of the studious blonde on a mission to study law. 

Meet Stacy Wallace, who will soon head off to Texas for a national 
competition case. The Moot Court competition started at the regional level, 
where Wallace and her partner were chosen to go to nationals. There will be 
50 teams competing at nationals, three of which will be from CSULB. 

They will be working on a federal case in which a Middle Eastern male made 
an anti-America speech and is now being held in Guantanamo Bay as a terrorist. 
Wallace and others have been studying the case since September, but won’t know 
if they will be the prosecuting or defense attorneys until the day of the competition. 

“You have to know everything because they can take you in a direction 
you're not prepared for,” Wallace says. 

One thing she does know is that she wants to prosecute criminals, not 
defend them. 

“Tfind myself siding with the police because my father was a police officer,” 
admits Wallace. 

She feels that people always blame authorities for using excessive force, but 
it is sometimes necessary. 

There is one major difference between Witherspoon’s character and 
Wallace: Witherspoon may have gone to law school to chase an old boyfriend, 
but Wallace isn’t chasing anyone. She is following through with a goal and with 
a heart for justice. 


Every student has a story... 


Anthony Caraveo 


Whereas some students hit Mountain High with their snowboards in hand 
and others spent their time on campus carrying textbooks, Anthony Caraveo 
spent his winter break coaching the future NBA stars of America. Well, maybe 
not future stars, but NBA hopefuls. 

Caraveo coaches a boy’s basketball team at Warren High School in Downey. 
Caraveo says that coaching keeps him involved in the sport that he is so passionate about. 

“The most rewarding thing for me is watching the kids come in at the 
beginning of the season and not know how to run through certain drills, and then 
seeing how much they improved later on,” explains Caraveo. 

He feels that by coaching these young men, he teaches them to be mature, well 
disciplined and to respect him and each other. For Caraveo, respect is a big part of a 
team’ssuccess. Hissophomore year in high school, he was helping his basketball coach 
explain drills to the team. He found that his teammates understood and listened to him 
rather than snuffing him for taking on the role of a coach. 

Caraveo now considers respect one of his best off-court accomplishments. 

“Tt feels great to have former players come back and still show you the same 
respect that they once showed you when they were on the team,” he says. 

He admits to not having won any league titles, but like every coach, he hopes 
that this year will change that. He is very confident about the team this year. 

“They're a good group of guys with a lot of talent which will take us far this 
season,” says Caraveo. 

Caraveo would like to coach at the varsity level some day. Until then, he will 
be busy keeping up his GPA, as well as the points on the scoreboard. 
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STA ND BY Tips & Stuff for Men 


and women who know them 


YOUR MAN NO HEALTH QUESTION IGNORED 


Risky Business- Men & Health 


VWFREEBIESYPRIZES WBOOTHS YDEMOS YWNURSES WFEREEBIESY 


SponsoreD By 
EXPERT SPEAKERS STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES 


Party drugs & Alcohol www.csulb.edu/centers/she 
a x DIVISION OF STUDENT SERVICES 
Piercing & Tattoos 


Call the Advice Nurse 562-985-4771 


